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Aicom WEAPON speaks to men in a language beyond 
words. Far back in the air-gunner’s memory, as he 
waits with his machine gun in the cold void, are other 
things that spoke the same language. His first set of 
electric trains, perhaps. Or his first dog. 

So the polished steel of his machine gun... the precise 
rows of bullets... the warm feelofasmall rubber pad stamped 
*““USKON’’* on the breech, become a part of him in battle. 

He knows that small rubber pad makes certain that 
the instant his finger squeezes the trigger a burst of 


bullets will answer. 





He may not know that an amazing, unheard-of new kind 
of rubber first had to be “‘sweated out”’ in the laboratory. 
That rubber—the world’s best known electrical insulator 
—had to be turned through science into rubber that 


would conduct electricity. 


. 


Today the engineering of United States Rubber Com- 
pany starts at the side of the man in combat. Then flows 
back to our laboratories. We call it “serving through 
science:’ It has put over thirty thousand different prod- 
ucts of rubber research into the hands of our fighting men. 
These products speak in the fighting man’s language. 


@ stevinc THROUGH SCIENCE 





HANDS THAT WARM A GUNNER’S HEART: 
are hands that assemble the conductive 
rubber heating pads to keep his machine 
gun or aerial cannon ready for instan- 
taneous use—safe from jamming due to 
cold, even in temperatures of 20°F., and 
more, below zero. 





WHEN THE LIGHTS COME ON! Two electric 
circuits are shown in the diagram above. 
At the top the light glows because electricity 
flows through the inserted pad of usKoN*. 
Ordinary rubber is inserted in the circuit 
below. The bulb shows no light because the 
current does not flow. 
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RIGHT TIME — RIGHT PLACE! Originally de- 
veloped for the elimination of explosions in 
munitions and other war plants, resulting 
from sparking static electricity, and from fric- 
tion produced sparks, USKON* was made into 
shoe soles for workers, powder boxes, trays, 
table tops, transmission belts and the like. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. - In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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WATCH JUSTICE DOUGLAS of the U. S. Supreme Court during the Democratic National 
Convention. He may give Henry Wallace a run for the V. P. Candidacy. 
Word is around that both CIO political action committee and the "Solid 
South" would accept him as a compromise candidate. 

STEAMSHIPS MAY RETURN to private commercial operation before long. The War 
Shipping Administration is thinking about it. Cargos with low priori- 
ty are now admitted for shipment to the south and east doasts of 
Africa, and will be permitted soon to the Caribbean. Next step will 
be to turn some ships back to private operators. 


FOOD TIP FOR OPA, the agency that is supposed to keep war living costs down 
and prevent inflation: sweet corn sold for llc an ear, $1.32 per 
dozen, in Washington, D. C. grocery stores last week-end. 
CANNED FOOD CEILINGS for 1944 have been giving packers the jitters. After 
~ months of hemmenhawing, OPA decided to base this year's ceilings on 
"Commercial" rather than "government" grades. That was a packer vic-— 
tory but the hold-up in the ceilings themselves force pea; berry, bean 
and other "early crop" packers to ship stuff under 1943 ceilings, then 
promise customers to make price adjustments later when 1944 ceilings 
are announced. More overtime for bookkeeperst! ! 
' WAR GOODS AUCTIONS are plotting. Sub-committee of the National Committee for 
. Farm Production Supplies is talking up an idea to sell off second-hand 
; equipment from army camps through county auction sales. At same time, 
committee is backing a program to have state colleges develop farm and 
' town uses for surplus war materials such as bulldozers, half-—tracks, 
cloth, leather, etc. 


| 
NEW TYPE REFRIGERATOR CARS are on the railroads' planning tables. The United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association has just appginted a committee ) 

) to sit down with the roads, look over the possibilities of mechanical ) 
refrigeration to replace the dripping, hand-iced cars used for the 
past 75 years. ; 

POLISH GOVERNMENT is expected to be established in Wilno as soon as Soviet 
armies recapture the city. Stalin will propose a coalition govern-— 
ment, composed of members of the Polish Government-—in-Exile, the 
USSR-dominated Union of Polish patriots, the Polish underground and 
the Polish army. Stalin may, however, retain right to veto nomina-— 
tions for all top jobs in the new government. 


FARM-TO-CONSUMER marketing is due for a two- to five-year investigation by a 

House subcommittee composed of Flannagan (D., Va.), Pace (D., Ga.), 

and Hope (R., Kans.). The committee is instructed to determine "the 
feasibility of establishing an up-to-date marketing and distributing 

system from the rural areas through local, state and federal marketing 

agencies under a farm cooperative program that would provide facili- 

ties for proper grading and distribution, necessary storage and other 

essential activities of an orderly marketing program." Harry Reed, 

livestock expert with WFA, is expected to be their chief investigator. 


LESS PORK IN 1945 is indicated in latest government pig crop report. Spring 
pig litters were 24% below the 1943 spring crop. Farmers' reports 
indicate that the fall pig crop will be 34% below 1943's. 
OPA AND MEAT PACKERS can look forward to embarrassing questions from farm 
organizations during the next year. Farm sentiment against hog buying 
practices and regulations reached a boiling point at a meeting of the 
Champaign (I11.) Farm Bureau on July 6. Dean H. P. Rusk of the | 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, said, "The packers 
have a real job to explain some of their actions to the farmers." 
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“Tom, it sure worries me when I hear 
all this talk about keeping wartime 
restrictions on business after the war. 
I actually get scared.” 


“But, Jim, why should farmers like 
you and me worry about what happens 
to business men? How business is reg- 
ulated—and to what extent—those 
are problems for city folks. They don’t 
affect us farmers at all—do they?” 


“You've been digging in the soil so 
long, Tom, I’m afraid you’ve become 
an ostrich. Why, when I worry about 
business, I’m worrying about you and 
me and our families. Any way you look 
at it, we farmers are business men, too. 


“Darn it all, when you add it up, 
farmers and city folks are partners 
in business, the business of being 
Americans and keeping this country 
American. Our problems and the 





The Army- 

BUY Navy E flag 
WAR BONDS waves over 
"7 Repub- 

AND lic b oape 
STAMPS iat as 
—AND KEEP floats over 
— the Cleve- 

THEM! land Dis- 
trict plant. 


. . . before it goes any farther’”’ 


business man’s problems are very 
much the same. 


“We invest in farmland and buildings, 
and business men invest in offices, 
stores and factories. They use machin- 
ery to make more products better and 
cheaper. We use the machinery they 
make to work land with less physical 
labor. They are constantly looking for 
new markets—and so are we. 


“City folks depend on us to produce 
food for them. We depend on them to 
manufacture goods for us. Neither of 
us can get along without the other. 


“Business men in the city have the 
same desire we farmers have. They just 
want to be free from needless outside 
meddling. They want to work and 
receive a fair profit for their efforts, 
just as we do. 


“All of us are willing to do anything 


to finish this country’s biggest job— 
—winning the war. 


“But when our boys come back from 
the war, we want them to have the 
same chance we had—a chance to 
make their own way according to their 
own ideas—to run their farms as they 
see fit—and to go as far as their 
ambition and ability and will to 
work will take them. ; 


“All of us—business men, farmers, 
factory workers—and everybody else 
—must chip in and make sure those 
boys get what they want—and deserve. 


“Peacetime regimentation is danger- 
ous, Tom—no matter who it applies 
to. And the trouble is, that once some- 
thing like that gets started, it grows 
—and grows. We all know that—and 
it’s up to us to stop needless regimen- 
tation before it goes any farther.” 


REPUBELEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE + STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 


ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES «BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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After War-Industries, What 


EN the shooting stops America 
is going to find itself face-to-face 
with a problem unlike anything 

any nation has ever been called on to solve 
—readjustment of a tremendous, volun- 
tary dislocation of population. 

Postwar planners seeking a solution are 
groping in the dark, unable to make plans 
with anything akin to success because they 
lack answers to two vital questions: 
Where will the blow fall first? Who will 
feel the pinch first? 

Industrial migration since 1939 has de- 
veloped hundreds of “mushroom towns,” 
most of them once adjusted to an agri- 
cultural trading center economy. 

Cancellation of war contracts will throw 
millions of war-workers, now hundreds and 
thousands of miles from their prewar 
homes, into unemployment. Hosts of 
them will be caught in communities which 
cannot possibly support them. Others are 
in jam-packed, slum-ridden cities like 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Los An- 
geles, Seattle. 

Indications are ‘that the first job cut- 
backs will affect government-owned-and- 
operated war industries, next government- 
owned-industry-operated. Hundreds of 
these dot the nation, employing millions. 
Private industry workers are in a better 
position, for the great plants will re-con- 
vert to peacetime production quickly and 
absorb many of their present workers. 

Latest Department of Commerce re- 
ports place the number of war workers at 
about 12,000,000, with another 8,000,000 
in private (non-war) industry. Almost un- 
noticed but indicative of what is to come 
have been cuts in the ranks of war work- 
ers‘At the rate of 100,000 monthly, of non- 
war workers 50,000 monthly since No- 
vember, 1943. And, unemployment bene- 
fits have risen 10% over November, 1943. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
still is without any definite plan for han- 
dling the problem. Bureaus and agencies 
are waiting on Congress to do something: 
Congress has, and is, conducting pro- 
longed hearings and groping for a solution. 

Complicating the puzzle is the temper 
of the war worker himself. 

An example of this came from Cali- 
fornia (which shows the greatest popula- 
tion gains of any state since the war be- 


“gan) recently. In Los Angeles a sub-con- 


tractor was denied further war contracts. 


_ Employes staged a “sit-in” strike, refused 


to leave the plant until new contracts were 
obtained (as did the Brewster Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. workers in Long Island City, 


For Postwar Jobs 


N. Y.). There were other jobs waiting for 
them on the West Coast. But worfers pre- 
ferred Los Angeles. There they stayed. 
Hundreds of. thousands of workers who 
pulled up stakes and followed the lure of 
high war wages will not return to their old 
homes. So, regardless of what overall job 
plan is developed, many people are going 
to get hurt financially. There will be areas 
with too many workers for too few jobs, 
and others with too little money for too 
big a relief load. Where will the unem- 
ployment pinch be felt first? 
It could be, experts say, in any or all of 
the most critical areas (see map). 
Listerhill, Ala., is one example. Before 
the war the town’s site was farmland near 
Muscle Shoals. A huge aluminum plant 
was thrown up there almost overnight, 
hundreds of houses were built, more than 
5,000 people flocked in for. jobs on this 
war emergency project. Previously, the 
area’s principal industry was steel pro- 
duction, but no one believes steel plants 
can absorb those 5,000 and their families. 
Another such town is McGregor, Texas. 
It grew up on the southwestern plains 
when the government built a war plant, 
turned it over to private industry to op- 
erate. Nearly 5,000 are employed, none of 
whom will be needed when arms produc- 
tion ceases. New homes must be found 
for those 5,000. In somewhat the same 
position is Milan, Tenn. A peaceful little 
farm town of 3,000 before the war, it now 
has a government-owned-and-operated 
plant employing almost 8,000. Will the 
3,000 return to their former homes or sit 
down for life where they are? Worried 


? 








officials wish they knew the right answer. 

The Midwest is not likely to have to 
cope with “ghost towns,” but it will have 
problems which must be solved. Rock 
Island, Ill., is one town facing complete 
readjustment. Boomed by conversion of 
International Harvester Co. and other 
large factories to war output, plus tre- 
mendous expansion of the Army’s Rock 
Island Arsenal, its prewar population of 
42,000 skyrocketed to about 200,000, The 
peace time Rock Island can’t possibly em- 
ploy a fraction of- that excess population. 

One of the most delicate spots in U.S.A. 
is in the Duluth-Superior area. Shipbuild- 
ing activities attracted thousands. Nor- 
mal peace time work (principally iron ore 
shipping and mining, both seasonal) can- 
not begin to take care of this influx. 

Probably no section of the country will 
be harder hit than the West Coast. Typi- 
cal of Pacific Slope cities is San Diego, 
Calif., now worrying over the thousands 
who came there for aircraft factory. jobs 
and to work in the huge naval station. Be- 
fore the war it was the Pacific Fleet Base, 
center of the tuna fishing industry, home 
of Consolidated Aircraft, builders of Ryan 
monoplanes and similar aircraft, Cutbacks 
and cancellations are going to hit hard. 
But when? And how? 

Government, federal and local, hope to 
find solutions in the next few months. 
Here, too, may rear a political struggle be- 
tween the converts of “socialized” relief 
and co-operative community and indus- 
trial planning. When that political fight 
breaks out into the open, it may be the 
biggest one yet. 
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Smithsonian Institution is optimistic 
about the amount of spare time U. S. fight- 
ing men have’in foreign lands. It has is- 
sued to the armed services a pocket size 
Field Collector's Manual, with complete 
instructions for bagging reptiles, snaring 
birds, and digging up fossils. 


* * * 


There’s a chance that the Department 
of Agriculture’s famous Farm and Home 
Hour, recently kicked off the air by the 
Blue Network, may become a _ national 
campaign issue. A lot of people set a lot 
of store by the daily program, sent out 
from Chicago and Washington for many 
years with good march music, market tips, 
skits on the Federal farm programs and 
all kinds of useful farm information. 

The network replaced the program with 
a hepped-up commercial show designed to 
get more city folks along with country lis- 
teners, leaving USDA only one day a 
week to plug Victory Gardens. 

Reaction in the Department was di- 
vided. One school was dead set against 
participation of Department employes in 
any commercial show. Another group 
leaned to compromise. They pointed out 
that Department speakers had already ap- 
peared on various commercial broadcasts 
with Victory Garden dope. They were in 
favor ofgetting the Department on the air 
even if they had to go on sponsored time 
against all previous policy. 

Secretary Wickard put the matter up to 
Chairman James L. Fly, of the Federal 
Communications Commission, who rides 
herd on radio licenses. Fly said: ‘Go 
ahead and tell the networks to keep the 
Farm and Home Hour on the air as a 
public service.” He indicated he would 
back a crack-down. But Wickard is not a 
cracker-downer by nature. While he felt 
with Fly that the networks owe it to the 
public to carry Farm and Home, he did 
not care to force the issue. Apparently he 
leaned toward playing along with the net- 
works while waiting for public opinion to 
get in its licks. Public attitude toward 
stiff Federal control of radio, in the na- 
tional campaign could settle the question. 


* * * 


Harassed Washington workers, weary 
of mad jams, are learning to queue up 
for busses. The Pentagon bus dispatcher 
started it by shooing rush crowds in line. 
They now load first-come-first-served. 


* * * 


Senator Tom Stewart, of Tennessee, bit- 
ter foe of ceiling price violators, recently 
called his physician for a supply of seda- 
tive pills to take to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. He wanted to make 
certain of a little sleep in the midst of the 
political excitement. When hi® prescrip- 


| Washington Parade 





tion was delivered he discovered the price 
was higher than his wife had previously 
paid for a smaller number of the same 
pills. That caused the senator to rear up 
and kick the dashboard. It was an out- 
rage, he squawked to his doctor. 

The doctor immediately notified the 
druggist that he was dealing with a US 
Senator and warned him to watch his step. 

“How did he know how many pills he 
got?” the druggist asked. 

“He counts ’em,” the doctor replied. 


* * * 


The Democrats have a lone woman in 
the House, Mrs. Mary T. Norton, of New 
Jersey, against six for the GOP. Rep. 
Thomas F. Ford, of Los Angeles, who is 
voluntarily retiring from Congress this 
year, says there'll be at least two next 
term as sure as the sun shines in Southern 
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HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS gets nod. 


California.. He’s backing Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, stage star in her own right and 
wife of Capt. Melvyn Douglas, of movie 
fame. She breezed through the primary 
to win over four Democratic contenders. 
Her Republican opponent in the Novem- 
ber final is William D. Campbell, Los 
Angeles attorney. She has been active as 
Democratic national committeewoman. 
Party officials gave Mrs. Douglas’ can- 
didacy a neat boost when they named her 


PATHFINDER 


for a major speech at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention this week. The Repub- 
licans used another theater celebrity, Rep. 
Clare Luce, as a top attraction at their 
recent pow-wow. Could it be the Demo- 
crats are trying to trump the GOP ace? 


* * * 


The War Department, with its eye 
cocked toward Paris, has equipped in- 
vasion Joes with a new pocket guide to 
France that is handy for the thirsty but 
no help to the sentimental. Just cheep 
something like “Je voudrais une bou- 
teille de vin,” says the book, and wine 
will be forthcoming. At that point the 
lesson bogs down. Romantic words to 
whisper to the mademoiselles are con- 
spicuously absent. Mainly the book tells 
how to deal with waiters and cabbies 
and offers simple introductions to farms, 
provinces, cafes and churches, 


x* * * 


Uncle Sam has gone into the deepest 
vaults of the film industry to dig up in- 
doctrination and educational material for 
war training purposes. Back even farther 
than Thomas A. Edison’s “The Great 
Train Robbery.” 

The job is tied to a gigantic scheme of 
National Archives for converting pioneer 
cinemas, existing only as strips of photo- 
graphs, into standard films for educational 
or theatrical use. This is being done on a 
Goldbergian machine invented by Carl L. 
Gregory, veteran motion picture engineer 
now in the film division at Archives. 

In the early days, film producers copy- 
righted their pictures by depositing a 
photographic copy printed on a long strip 
of paper with the Library of Congress. 
This was mdfe economical than depositing 
a duplicate of the film. In most cases all 
actual prints of the film itself have long 
since disappeared. The Library has 3,000,- 
ooo feet of such material on paper strips 
as well as many’early films on which 
frames and sprocket holes vary slightly 
from standard sizes now used. 

Engineer Gregory’s machine fills a small 
room, rephotographs the old material one 
frame at a time on standard motion pic- 
ture film with space for the addition i a 
sound track. Thus obsolete material is 
converted into usable shape. Complexity 
of the apparatus is due to the fact that 
operation must be both automatic and 
fast. Gregory says he spent five years on 
it—four years convincing bureau officials 
the job could be done, one year designing 
and constructing the machine. 

Already many thousands of feet have 
been reclaimed, with full priority for 
Army and Navy. Meny more rare old 
films will be brought back to life. Much 
of this material is of historical value. 


Gregory was associated with Edison in 


the earliest days of the industry. He is 
an inventor of motion picture equipment 
and has contributed frequently to techni- 
cal publications. As engineer-chemist he 
is helping Archives build the greatest res- 
ervoir of historical films in the country. 
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Planes for Sale 
Surplus trainers go back to civilians; 
offered by CAA singly and in job lots. 


The Government is giving air-minded 
civilians a chance to flap their wings again 
by sale of “surplus” planes acquired for 
use in Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
war training program. Also on sale are a 
quantity of army and navy trainers. 

The planes are* being sold by Defense 
Plant Corporation (RFC subsidiary) 
through CAA singly and in job lots, with 
tormer owners having the first chance to 
buy at OPA ceiling prices. Purchase bids 
can be filed with CAA regional offices in 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Fort Worth, Seattle and Santa Monica. 

Most of the planes offered were acquired 
by DPC from private owners, are small 
jobs of the Piper Cub type. Of 5,000 in 
use when training was at its height, 2,000 
have been sold, others will be offered as 
they are released from the war training 
program, recently ordered terminated. 


Vice President Wallace, home from a 
farm eastern trip that took him to China 
and Russia, broadcast from Seattle that 
trade with those nations will keep Ameri- 
can plants busy. Returning to Washington, 
he talked with F.D.R., but refused to com- 
ment on diplomatic phases of his journey. 


Lure for New Wealth 


Senate unit to study West’s resources 
development as postwar employment aid. 


Resources development in thinly popu- 
lated western states as a postwar employ- 
ment project will be studied by the Sen- 





The Week at Home 


ate Small Business Committee during 
hearings in that area. 

Idea is that such development will at- 
tract additional wealth to such states 
while absorbing surplus labor now em- 
ployed in West Coast war plants. 

The committee also will hear testimony 
on reconversion of small business. First 
conferences are set for Kalispell, Mont., 
to be followed by hearings in Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego. 


Jockeying for Position 


Civilian goods delayed by fight over 
who should first re-enter old fields. 


WPB Chairman Donald Nelson recently 
announced plans for revoking strict war- 
time controls on aluminum and magne- 
sium, then betook himself to a Washing- 
ton hospital with pneumonia. When he 
was transferred to his home three weeks 
later subordinate officials still had not is- 
sued his “gradual reconversion” orders. 

Nelson faces a stiff fight, when he 
leaves his sick bed, to make his policy 
stick. Reason is pre-war industry, now 
busy on war orders, and jealous of its 
competitive position, is against letting 
newcomers enter civilian fields before the 
old manufacturers are able to reconvert. 

Civilians will have to whistle until busi- 
ness settles its squabble or Nelson is 
powerful enough to enforce his decree. 





Dairy workers in the Los Angeles milk- 
shed went under wage ceilings last week, 
in the first dairy wage ceiling ruling since 
the farm wage stabilization program 
started in November, 1942. “Base ceiling 
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FLAMES ROARING THROUGH Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey Circus’ main tent during 
matinee af Hartford, Conn., killed 157, including children. Officials face manslaughter charge. 
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DEEPLY IMPRESSED was official Washington 
with Gen. de Gaulle, greeted here by F.D.R. 


rates” are $195 to $210 monthly plus cer- 
tain extra payments. 


Visitor from France 
De Gaulle, F.D.R. talk behind White 


House doors; keep silent on recognition. 


All the outward frills that Washington 
reserves for visiting dignitaries (17 gun 
salute, welcome from top officials) greeted 
General de Gaulle when he stepped off the 
plane into the capital’s semi-tropical heat 
last week. 

Talks with F,D.R. followed. Afterward 
de Gaulle said: (1) he hoped his visit 
opened the way for U.S., negotiations on 
civil administration in France, similar to 
thos¢ cooking with the British; (2) ex- 
pressed satisfaction we have no designs on 
territory in French Africa; (3) predicted 
France would control the Rhineland after 
the war, and (4) forecast the French em- 
pire would remain intact but under a new 
federative organization. 

But no word leaked from the White 
House on whether the general’s visit had 
warmed the chilly attitude with which 
U.S.A. had viewed him since-Casablanca. 


New Job for OCD 


Wyoming chief organizes defense work- 
ers statewide “Airplane Crash Service.” 


Out-dated, out-moded OCD, which 
heard its death rattle when Army and 
Navy officials said all danger of possible 
invasion or continental attack was past, 
may get a new lease on life as a result 
of experiments in Wyoming. 

State OCD Chief George C. Houser 
said civilian defense groups throughout 
the state are being organized into airplane 
crash squads to aid airmen downed in 
Wyoming. Basic organization includes 
firefighters, first aid workers, guides who 
know terrain and climatic conditions, 

Houser began his organization without 
instructions or manual. His success has 
led to Washington OCD preparation of a 
printed manual which might be used in 
other states for similar organizations. 








DELEGATES FROM 43 United Nations gathered 


for stabilization of world currency to promote 


Georgia's Senator Walter F. George 
and Mississippi’s Rep. John Rankin each 
was assured another term on Capitol Hill 
when they walked away with the Demo- 
cratic primaries in their states. 


Cotton Goods Prices 


OPA starts upping ceilings on products 
to meet Congress’ demands for parity. 


OPA is busy revising cotton goods price 
ceilings upward to conform with Congress’ 
demands that consumer goods reflect par- 
ity prices for raw cotton but the job 
won’t be completed for several weeks. 

Revision was necessary when Congress 
approved extension of OPA (PATHFINDER, 
June 26). However, consumers won't 
know how much deeper they will have 
to dig into their pockets for cotton goods 
until this job is completed. 

New ceilings will apply at mills, proc- 
essors, wholesalers, ultimately retailers. 
In some lines, however, OPA will try to 
keep down consumer prices by squeezing 
economies into processing and finishing. 
This is especially true of cotton prints. 
It may mean disappearance of hems, bor- 
ders, luxury trimmings on cotton dresses, 
all of which were described by OPA as 
time-and-money-wasters. 

In another price control action Vinson 
approved a $50,000,000-a-year oil subsidy 
program to keep consumer prices at cur- 
rent levels. Program starts Aug. 1, calls 
for 20¢ to 75¢ per barrel, mostly to re- 
finers, pipeline operators. 


Snags at Bretton Woods 


National quotas and domestic controls 
delay agreement on monetary trade plan. 


Two snags—how much each partici- 
pating nation should subscribe to an 
$8,000,000,000 world trade stabilization 
fund and how long each nation should 
maintain strict controls over its own 
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at Bretton Woods, N. H., to discuss program 
postwor rehabilitation of international trade. 


money—dimmed hopes .for any early 
agreement at the United Nations Mone- 
tary Conference, Bretton Woods, N. H. 
The quota problem appeared serious, 
conference might end without agreement. 
The question of controls was raised by 
the British. Because of that nation’s pre- 
carious finances due to war spending, it 
contends each nation should maintain 
strict wartime exchange controls and reg- 
ulations for five years instead of three 
as proposed. (Britain limits money her 
subjects can take out of the country.) 
Principal aim of conferees is to work 
out some practical plan to permit resump- 
tion and expansion of international trade. 
Basic aim is to establish the $8,000,000,- 
ooo stabilization fund to prevent losses 
through fluctuations in currency values 


‘and supply one nation with currency of 


another in exchange for its own. Effect 
of the fund also would be to protect 
American investors in foreign property 
and vice versa from losses due to declin- 
ing money values. 

Lord Keynes, British delegation chief, 
says the only alternative to this plan 
would be a return to the barter system. 





With a bumper wheat crop being 
harvested War Food Administration has 
increased loan rates on the 1944 crop 7¢ 
a bu., to guarantee growers an average of 
$1.35 a bu. Increases were made under 
the OPA extension act. New loan rate is 
90% of parity, old rate was 85%. 
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EAST: The Veterans Administration in 
Washington has recommended $70,000,- 
ooo in new hospitals in 20 states. This 
means 16,000 more beds for veterans. 

Funeral services were held in Alexan- 
dria, Va., for Norman H. Davis, 6s, 
American Red Cross chairman. 

Russia will get technical know-how to 
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manufacture neoprene, DuPont-developed 
synthetic rubber, under an agreement 
between the company and U.S.S.R, Rub- 
ber Commissar. 

WPB okayed manufacture of 800,000 
civilian telephone sets to be distributed 
on a quota basis throughout the country. 


MIDWEST: Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., is manufacturing a new mili- 
tary vehicle, the “weasel.” It operates in 
swamps, snow, sand, or on pavement. 

Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents named a committee to confer with 
companies on plans for better turkey in- 
surance policies. 

Sixty-four miners were trapped inside 
a burning Bellaire, Ohio, coal mine. 

U.S.A. charged three major meat pack- 
ers in Chicago federal court with vio- 
lating OPA regulations by forcing dealers 
to buy certain quantities of cheap cuts 
with each order of choice meat. 

General Electric in Chicago is paying 
X-ray employes $25 for recommending 
qualified workers who are hired for jobs. 


WEST: Pacific Northwest fire wardens 
report the greatest potential forest fire 
hazard in years because of dry spells and 
reduced staffs of watchers. 

OPA raided a nudist camp near San 
Francisco because of suspected gasoline 
rationing violations. Camps in four other 
counties also are being eyed. 

Eight oxen supply farm power on Ed- 
win Morrison’s dairy near Pendleton. 
Gasoline shortage is the reason, 


SOUTH: Texas crude oil production tax 
receipts topped $3,000,000 in May, for 
the first time in history. 

The Army will convert three of four 
Hot Springs, Ark., hotels, now open to ci- 
vilians, into convalescent homes. Residents 
pouted this would kill the resort city. 





SHIPBUILDER KAISER and Mrs. Kaiser sing 
for 40,000 attending his “open house.” 
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Buffalo in Washington 


People who want to see buffalo (i.e., 
bison) these days usually hie themselves 
to the nearest zoological garden. How- 
ever, there was a time when buffalo wan- 
dered where Washington, the nation’s cap- 
ital, is today. It seems that in 1608, when 
the English established their first perma- 
nent colony in the new world, all the land 
east of the Mississippi was a magnificent 
virgin forest. Experts tell us that the con- 
tinental United States had 815 million 
acres of forest in 1608. From 1608 to 
1900, they estimate, the people who felt 
that they had to live in towns and cities 
burned 150 million acres of forest. That’s 
where the buffalo story comes in: Con- 
trary to general opinion, buffalo roamed 
the whole of the Eastern forest. The 
beasts discovered and used passages 
through the Alleghenies, the Blue Ridges 
and down between the Maumee and Wa- 
bash Rivers. The first Englishman to see” 
a buffalo was Sir Samuel Argoll, deputy 
governor of Virginia. He saw them while 
on a camping trip. His camp site was just 
about in the District of Columbia. 


Wages of Sin 


Early in the Eighteenth Century Har- 
vard College abandoned corporal punish- 
ment in favor of a schedule of fines that 
assessed failure to turn stool pigeon as 
the most serious offense, closely followed 
by profanity and card playing. Least 
costly was failure to attend a professor’s 
lecture. Here was the bulletin board an- 
nouncement: 

“The curriculum of undergraduate way- 
wardness, with the costs thereof, follows: 

Refusing to give evidence .od 

Profane cursing, not exceeding 

Undergraduates playing cards 

Drunkenness, not exceeding 

Frequenting taverns 

Lying, not exceeding 

Fighting or hurting persons 

Tumultuous noises 

Going upon the top of college 

Rudeness at meals 

Keeping guns or going on skates. . .1.0 

Going out of college without 
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Pemmican to Normandy 


When Leo D. Harris, PATHFINDER cor- 
respondent and cowboy photographer of 
Killdeer, North Dakota, was riding around 
recently, he took a lonely trail, beyond 
rugged badlands, until the only place of 
habitation visible was an Indian cabin. “I 
figured,” he told us, “that I had wandered 
back in time as well as distance. Alighting 
from my horse, I approached a blanket- 
covered door and knocked. There was no 


answer. But I could hear the chatter and 
laughter so, following the custom of my 
friends at the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
I lifted the blanket and went in.” 

Leo was surer than ever that he was 
back three or four decades at least when 
none of the women and children could 
understand his carefully enunciated Eng- 
lish. He then greeted the Indians with 
signs. Leo managed to let them all know 


* he was the cowboy photographer. An old 


woman who had been silent and motion- 
less until then, suddenly got up. “I am 
glad you have come,” she said, extending 
her hand. 

“Why?” asked Leo. 





“We wish to send Robert our picture,” 
said the old squaw. 

“And where is Robert?” Leo inquired. 

“He is somewhere in England, probably 
in France now, fighting,” was the reply. 

Others in the group, Leo says, were 
busy filling a box with round pieces of 
brown, hard-looking stuff. “Eat it,” said 
the old Indian, offering a piece. “We are 
sending it to Robert.” And that was the 
first time Leo Harris had heard American 
Indians have been sending pemmican— 
raw deer meat, dried hard then pounded 
to powder and mixed with marrow and 
fat—to their fighting boys. Pemmican is 
compact, has lots of food value. 

Shipments of pemmican crossed the At- 
lantic with something more this time, Leo 
tells us, in a modest postscript. Some of 
the Indian men came home, put on their 
old uniforms of World War I, rolled out 
their Legion flags. Then they lined up the 
way they would be, they said, in the pa- 
rade on the Fourth of July. Leo got busy; 
the pictures he took should be on their 
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way, along with the pemmican, to Robert 
in France, and to some of the others. Be- 
fore long, they will be opening boxes from 
home packed tight with America’s oldest 
concentrated energy food, and tucked in 
beside it, a picture of Pop in his American 
Legion uniform. a 


Double Trouble’s Troubles 


Double Trouble, New Jersey, has but 
one double in the United States—Double 
Springs, down in Alabama. And yet the 
name, Double Trouble, comes down 
through the years quite simply. Blame the 
beavers, when there were more beavers in 
New Jersey than there are now. A former 
preacher living in Ocean County looked out 
one morning in time to see that the pond 
beyond his house had vanished overnight, 
because beavers had gnawed their way 
through the dam. “Here’s trouble!” he ex- 


claimed, and rebuilt the dam. “Here’s 
double trouble!” he declared indignantly a 
week later when it happened again. 

Now “Double Trouble” remains on the 
map chiefly because a cranberry company 
has adopted its name and makes the most 
of other dams to flood the cranberry mea- 
dows. The Double Trouble Cranberry 
Company goes back to days when bog- 
owners were virtually Der proprietors 
with no links connecting their domains 
and the world outside. Cranberry workers 
were paid with Double Trouble money, 
for instance, just as they were paid in 
other bogs with Hog WalloW money, 
Friendship money, Retreat money. All of 
these were home-made bills called “shin- 
plasters” because workers stowed them 
away in their boot-tops for safe-keeping. 
Such money was good only where it was 
earned, for purchases in the stores oper- 
ated by the bog proprietors themselves. 
Not long ago, and perhaps even now, the 
store that so served bore the sign of the 
old company, Double Trouble. 











World at War 


China’s 8th Year 


On the seventh birthday of the begin- 
ning of the Sino-Japanese war Chinese 
troops made a comeback, breaking the 
encirclement of Hengyang. 

Although the threat to Jap occupation 
of the’ entire Peiping-Hankow-Canton 
railroad was temporarily warded off, 
sooner or later the Japanese will succeed 
in splitting China in two unless more help 
is forthcoming. President Roosevelt last 
week expressed concern over Japanese 
progress in China and admitted the seri- 
ousness of the situation was not. generally 
realized. F.D.R. hopes the Chinese will 
make a strong stand deeper inland. 

Gen. Shang-chen, who is visiting the 
U.S.A. as head of China’s military mis- 
sion, has warned that if Japan gains con- 
trol of communications from Manchuria 
to south China she can shift her war pro- 
duction to the inaccessible northern in- 
terior, thus thwarting attacks on Japan. 

“By the time the Allies have finished 
with Germany they would have to face 
the tremendous task of invading a vast 
fortified territory on the continent of 
Asia. This of course would prolong the 
Asiatic war,” he declared. 

Our B-29s may play a part in defeating 
the Japanese goal in China. Last week’s 
Superfortress raids on Hankow, principal 
supply base for their operations in eastern 
China, and Laoyao, a supply port on the 
northern coast, indicate the Allies recog- 
nize that these defenses are as important 
targets as the Jap mainland itself. 





A shock to belittlers of the Nazis’ “nui- 
sance weapon” was Prime Minister 
Churchill’s revelation that robot bombs 
had claimed 10,752 casualties. In three 
weeks 2,752 persons in England have been 
killed, an average of one victim for each 
bomb launched. London is the target. 


Russia and Her Neighbors 


New developments have shed more light 
on the Soviet Union’s future policy 
toward countries on her western border. 
The death knell sounded for the Polish 
emigree government in London when the 
National Council of Poland was recog- 
nized as the basis for a provisional na- 
tional government by Moscow’s Union of 
Polish Patriots. 

The National Council, whose represen- 
tatives have been conferring in Moscow 
for several weeks, is a comparatively new 
underground organization within Poland. 
It advocates breaking up Poland’s feudal 
estates without land collectivization. 

Simultaneously the Soviet parliament 
granted the right of Polish citizenship to 
Polish inhabitants of western White Rus- 
sia and the Ukraine (eastern half of old 
Poland) and other Soviet citizens of Po- 
lish nationality who are fighting in the 
Polish Army in Russia or as guerrillas 
against Germans. A 1939 decree Soviet- 
ized inhabitants of western provinces. 

This about-face in policy indicates that 
although the U.S.S.R. is determined to 
hold eastern Poland it is making sure 
Polish elements there will not upset the 
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Press Association 


WATCH OUT! Smoking hand grenades hurtle through air "with the greatest of ease” toward 
Jap lines on Saipan in -latest Marianas action. Marine in center is ready to toss another. 
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SAIPAN VICTIM. Hit by shrapnel from Jap 
mortar, Marine about to fall with back wound. 


applecart by nationalist strivings toward 
the mother country. 

Good news was the report of U. S. ob- 
servers permitted to visit the Rumanian 
front that Russia has abided by her pledge 
not to interfere with Rumania’s social and 
economic system. 


Mathematics for Superman 


The German dilemma is one of arith- 
metic. Hitler is fighting a defensive war 
on three great fronts and large scale re- 
inforcement of one must obviously weaken 
his forces elsewhere. 

Nazi forces are now divided roughly 
as follows: Russia: 200 divisions; the 
West (including France, the Lowlands, 
Norway and Denmark): 60 divisions; 
Italy: 29 divisions. The remainder are 
scattered through the Balkans. Not all 
this manpower is fighting. Some must be 
held in reserve against other possible Al- 
lied landings and to maintain order against 
growing resistance in occupied territory. 

A comparable stickler for the German 
high command is how to disperse its 
strength along one front, particularly on 
the long Russian battleline. 

In France the relatively narrow front 
makes this problem less acute for the 
enemy and the Allies now face the first 
German defense in depth. For this reason 
progress in Normandy probably will lag 
behind other two theaters for some time. 





Biggest theatrical circuit in the world 
is operated by USO Camp Shows, which 
has presented 61,000 separate entertain- 
ments before estimated total audiences of 
50,000,000. USO Camp Shows employs 
1,246, of whom 429 are overseas. Since 
October, 1941, Camp Shows has spent 
$13,572,000 providing entertainment, says 
Lawrence Phillips, vice president. 
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FRANCE: Only a few days after Gen. 
Von Kluge had replaced Von Rundstedt, 
German General on the Normandy front, 
the two main enemy anchors, La Haye and 
Caen, were in Allied hands, Their fall op- 
ened new paths of conquest; south to the 
port of Brest; east to the port of Le Havre, 
south-east to the big prize—Paris. 

RUSSIA: Four mammoth drives were 
hurling the Germans backward at break- 
neck pace. Northernmost pointed toward 
the Latvian rail center of Dvinski. Farther 
south, the Red Army pushed beyond Wilno, 
next anchor on the Pskov-Warsaw rail line 
to approach within 80 miles of East Prus- 
sia. Two other offensives from Baranowicze 
and Kowel stabbed at Brest-Litovsk. Ger- 
many admitted withdrawal to the Bug, re- 
ported a new Soviet drive below Kowel. 
New high in shuttle bombing was the 7,000- 
mile three-way flight of flying fortresses 
from England to Russia to Italy and back 
to starting point. Bombs were dumped on 
oil plants and communication centers. 

ITALY: Italian patriots fought in the 
streets of the burning port of Leghorn as 
the U. S. 5th, after capturing Volterra, ad- 
vanced nearer the city. -The British were 
five miles short of Arezzo, eight miles from 
Ancona on the Adriatic coast. 

PACIFIC: U. S. superfortresses swooped 
down again to bomb three more key Jap- 
anese centers, Yawata, Sasebo and Omura, 
and two cities in China without a single 
loss. While a naval task force hit at the 
Voleano and Bonin Islands, and attrition 
bombing of other Jap outposts continued, 
U. S. Marines cleaned up Saipan in one of 
the biggest but costliest single victories of 
the Pacific war. Gen. MacArthur’s forces 
made another leap frog landing to Num- 
for, 100 miles nearer the Philippines. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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CHICKEN CANNING at home, a “big business” for Mrs. George F. Bishop, Temple, Texas. 


Home Canner 


Home canning has done more for Mrs. 
George F. Bishop, Temple, Texas, than 
provide food for her own larder. Special- 
izing in chicken, she has sold an average 
of 2,000 cans yearly for eight years, real- 
izing enough to educate two sons. 

Now that both are in the service, Mrs. 
Bishop puts all her earnings in war bonds. 
She cans culls and old roosters, marketing 
the finished product under a 4-H label 
to which she attributes her sales record. 


Doing a Man’s Job 


Upsetting a century-old masculine cita- 
del, women have gone into the repair 
department to work on the “eyes” of the 
battlefield at Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, 
N. J., where they are turning out 1,100 
pairs of binoculars and 1,300 watches 
monthly for front line service. 

Feminine workers hie themselves to the 
top floor and sight through field glasses 
and observation telescopes at targets on 
the roofs of surrounding buildings to ad- 
just the eyes to a hair line precision. Part 
of their work is repairing tank periscopes, 
aiming circles, infantry range finders and 
the large log-like height finders for anti- 
aircraft guns. 

In watchmaking, the delicate job of 
putting in new rubies the size of a pin 
head still is done by male experts. The 
girls replace main springs and larger parts. 


Spray Cosmetics 

Makeup is going to be decidedly dif- 
ferent after the war, if the ideas of 
Egmont Arens, industrial designer, are 
carried out and cosmetics will be changed. 

Arens comes up with an idea for spray- 
ing cosmetics, using a specially designed 
plastic container equipped with a gas 
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chamber something like those home spar- 
kling water makers. Use of the spray, 
however, would necessitate working out 
new formulas for cosmetics, many of 
which now come in solids or paste. 

So far, Arens’ idea is only in the blue- 
print stage, which means that it still is 
just an idea to be more fully developed. 


Wacs for Medical Corps 


The Army opened up a new field to the 
Wacs—the Medical Corps—then issued a 
call for 22,000 volunteers, specifying 
especially teachers, college students, so- 
cial workers. 

Enlistees will be given five weeks basic 
training and 12 weeks training in the 
Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Ark., then given one of 15 classifications 
as medical technicians. This is the first 
time ranks of the Medical Corps were 
opened to enlisted personnel. 


Afraid of Flowers ? 


A little imagination, intelligence, and 
much practice—and anyone can arrange 
flowers successfully. Don’t be content to 
stick flowers in the nearest vase in that 
“best-I-can-do” manner. Learn a few 
simple rules, find a suitable container and 
a few necessary tools, and do it right. 

First, consider colors. If you are using 
only a few colors, they must either har- 
monize or contrast. For example, blue- 
violet is a blend; blue-red a contrast. 
Orange-pink is neither. But rules are off 
when your vase is turned into a rainbow 
because a flower is translucent. Its tint 
mingles with light, which enables the blos- 
som to blend with other shades. 

Containers are next. A vase can be as 
small as you wish. But be careful in 
choosing large ones because flowers should 
be at least two and a half times as tall 
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as the container. Glass or white pottery is 
most adaptable for all flowers. 

Next you must decide on color grouping 
and general arrangement. Color grouping 
means placing the darkest shades or the 
massed lighter blossoms (provided they 
are large and have definite outlines) in 
the body of the bouquet. 

For shaping the arrangement, use geom- 
etry as your cue. Try a triangular or a 
circular shape as a guide. Remember how- 
ever that arrangements should never be 
mathematically exact. Let the flowers 
break out of line. 

It’s a good idea to set blossoms in a 
pail of water for 2 or 3 hours before 
arranging a bouquet, cutting each stem 
slantwise so that it can absorb as much 
.as possible. Use frogs and wire or any- 
thing else you can concoct to make flowers 
look their best in containers. Wires 
through the middle of hollow dahlia 
stems or spongy lilies will permit -shaping. 

Flower arranging, after all, is more 
energy than art, more common sense than 
talent. Keep at it and you'll be an expert. 


Russet colored shoes with Cuban heels 
are the latest safety footwear for women 
war workers. The new shoes will have 
safety toe pieces as a protection against 
sparks. The oxford also protects the 
wearer fr6m static electricity. 


Recipe of the Week 


HAM ROLL-UPS 

2 medium sweet patatoes; 3 tbsp. 
melted vitaminized margarine; 4 cup 
crushed pineapple; $ cup chopped pecans; 
4 cup cracker crumbs; 3 tbsp. brown 
sugar; 2 slices smoked or boiled ham, }” 
thick; 4 cup pineapple juice. 

Cook sweet potatoes in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain and mash. (Left- 
over mashed sweet potatoes may be used.) 
Add melted vitaminized margarine, pine- 
apple, nut meats, cracker crumbs, brown 
sugar, and mix well together. Spread 
thick layer of filling on each slice; roll as 
for jelly roll; and fasten with tooth picks 
or tie in shape. Place in baking dish; 
pour over pineapple juice and bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) one and one- 
half hours for smoked ham and 4o min- 
utes for boiled ham. Baste frequently 
with liquid in pan, Cut each roll in thirds. 
Serves 6. 





Best Foods, Inc. 
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GIRLS now perfect Uncle Sam's “Navy Eyes.” 


Women Life Guards 


Those nut brown life guards that perch 
above the milling throngs on summer 
beaches and swimming pools are as passe 
as last year’s bonnet. They have given up 
their high chairs to the la belle femmes, 
who will take over the duties of rescue 
work and swimming for the season. 

According to a survey made by the Red 
Cross, women will actually predominate 
the water safety field. Here is the picture 
thus far: 

Iowa—80% of the life guards will be 
women. 

Babylon, N. Y.—‘‘We have only girl 
instructors.” 

Cumberland, Md.—“Life saving pro- 
gram would be nil without women.” 

Rutland, Vt.—‘‘There are no male in- 
structors.” 

Baltimore, Md.—14 women life guards 
have: trained 870 people in life saving in 
7 months. 

In Oregon—Women war workers take 
time to conduct regular swimming classes. 

Not only are the feminine sex taking 
over the duties of beach work, but they 
also are conducting pre-induction classes in 
widespread areas, teaching water safety to 
men about to join the armed forces. 


“C” Is for Cotton 


Every day is C-Day this summer, with 
mothers and teén-agers alike observing it 
in the most practical way possible, in the 
home and in the office. 

Cotton “convertibles” — shorts-and- 
blouse for home work, with matching skirt 
to slip into when the doorbell rings—have 
become almost a “must” for housewives. 
Office girls, who must look spick and span 
while at work, favor cotton wash dresses 
with sun backs and little jackets to be 
worn during working hours and to be 
taken off for a suntan at lunch time. 

Other summer wear tests the ingenuity 
of those who want to be different. A 
favorite is a skirt-and-blouse, which with 
changes appear to be several different 
costumes. A smart: black faille skirt, tai- 
lored or hung in graceful lines, is a par- 
ticular favorite for either day or evening 





American Optical Co. 
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wear. Blouse selection is a matter of 
taste. A chic peppermint cotton blouse, 
beruffled in organdy, or a severely tailored 
one in oyster white silk will be appropriate 
for most any occasion. Midriff combina- 
tions are turned out in a riot of colors. 
If you are tired of looking for those 
hard-to-get buttons, here’s a trick that will 
pep up an old costume. Paint your large 
or small safety pins with nail polish, tie 
a piece of grosgrain ribbon through them, 
and hang from the shoulder, around the 
belt or make a string of them running 
down the front of a simply cut gown. 


Tax Expert 


Mountain climber, Dr. Mabel New- 
comer, who takes to lofty heights as a 
hobby, was the only woman delegate to 
the United Nations’ monetary and finan- 
cial conference at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Optimistic as to the outcome of the 
conference, she expressed belief that the 
conference group would approve proposals 
for an international monetary fund and 
bank for reconstruction. 

Dr. Newcomer is a tax expert. She has 
served in tax work with New York and 
California State tax authorities, worked 
with the U.S. Treasury on a report ex- 
plaining the American tax systems, 


Girl mechanics, newest unit in Britain’s 
Women’s Royal Naval Reserve, are now 
servicing and repairing invasion craft. 

At an operation depot known as HMS 
Squid, where first ship mechanics were 
sent, Wrens are painting 30 foot masts, 
removing davits from a blazing forge, 
shaping them on an anvil, wielding blow 
torches to repair damaged ship plates. 





FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


We shouldn’t get so tangled in 
routine that we haven’t time for a 
hobby. A woman without one is like- 
ly to have a low horizon. Bird study 
is mine, and the backyard is my 
sanctuary. I always say a hobby is 
the dessert of life. When I have a 
plebeian meal, ] plan a good dessert. 
Bill says he’ll eat hash any night if 
I'll give him prune cake with mocha 
frosting. 
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Needle-time in summer 





Pattern 795 ... Dress up your linens with em- 
broidered flowers and pineapple crochet edg- 
ing. 
Pattern 811 
embroider daisy clusters in your favorite color 
contrasts. 

Pattern 7058 .. . Catch a butterfly in a simple 


. « » Life of your party! Easy-to- 


crocheted chair-set in pineapple stitch. 
e & @ 


Price of each pattern 16¢ (in coins). 





Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 
brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 Wlustrations of beautiful 
designs for embroidering ‘linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 
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Wide World 


PROFILOGRAPH, scientists call scooter for 
measuring rough spots in surfaced highways. 


Earthquake for Japan? 


There are periodicity tables which show 
at what intervals certain regions have 
earthquake shocks. From these tables 
some scientists believe it is possible to 
predict approximately when the next quake 





is due to recur in any particular place. 

For example, there were severe shocks 
in 1940 centering in a New Hampshire 
village that were felt generally throughout 
New York and New England. Shocks re- 
curred in 1943. 

Now Dr. L. Don Leet, director of the 
Harvard University seismological station, 
believes these shocks are advance warn- 
ings of a possible catastrophe to New 
York or Boston in the next 50 years simi- 
lar to that of San Francisco. 

Dr. Leet’s belief is based on the perio- 
dicity table for this region. Similar tables 
led another seismologist to predict the 
other day that Japan would be visited by 
one of the most disastrous earthquakes in 
her history in 1944. 

It won’t be wise to count too much on 
the fulfillment of this prophecy because 
in spite of periodicity tables, predicting 
earthquakes in advance is still uncertain. 

Perhaps the Japanese themselves have 
been more successful in doing it than any- 
one else because of the work of their 
Earthquake Research Institute. They are 
usually able to tell ahead of time when to 
expect a serious earthquake. They base 
predictions on certain premonitory trem- 
blings which occur before a major shock. 





“Guaranteed tender" will become 
more than just a meat market slogan un- 
der patents issued by the U. S. Patent 
Office on application filed by Claud H. 








Dividends on Foresight 


The foresight of a Quaker school teacher 
and a Pennsylvania farmer was celebrated 
early this month in Coatesville, Pa. They 
were the founders of what is now the 
sprawling Lukens Steel Company, operator 
of the largest rolling mill in the world, and 
a firm that has been under the same family 
line of ownership and management since 
its inception, 

Founding of Coatesville and of the 
Brandywine Iron Works and Nail Factory, 
now Lukens, occurred 134 years ago this 
month. Jesse Kersey, the school teacher, 
and Isaac Pennock, the farmer, both for- 
mer iron masters, established their “com- 
pany” in Coatesville, on Brandywine 
Creek, despite neighbors’ protests that 
they didn’t know what they were doing. 

The plant, first operated by two men, 
now employs 6,442, covers 350 acres, re- 
cently was enlarged by purchase of adjoin- 
ing Bethlehem steel properties. 


A bomber an hour—that’s the record 
set by Ford Motor Company’s sprawling 
Willow Run plant in a production surge 
during the first six months of this year. 
Ford has turnéd out 5,000 Liberator 
bombers in the past two years. 


Safety in Miniature 


Biggest safety problem in America’s 
whizzing war plants is the worker who 
always looks upon an accident as some- 
thing which happens to someone else. 
Charts, posters, movies——usual equipment 
used in safety promotion—do not solve 
this problem, 

Now Richard V. Milligan, safety in- 
structor in the Edgar Thomson Works of 
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Hills, Arlington, Va., and Halvar Orin 
Halvorson, St. Paul, Minn. 

The process calls for injection of a 
small quantity of adrenaline into a beef 
animal four hours before slaughtering. 
This causes depletion of tissue glycogen, 
reduces acidity, which causes toughness. 


Blow Out Grass Fires 


Imagine blowing out a prairie grass fire 
just as you would blow out a match. That’s 
the idea Utah state officials and the U. S. 
Grazing Service are working on. 

Lee Young, chief of the Utah fire con- 
trol division of the grazing service, said a 
huge blower capable of creating a 120- 
mile-an-hour wind is being built to combat 
grass fires, 

Theory is the gargantuan breath will 
blow flames back onto burned-over areas, 
thus extinguishing them. 


Aboard the new B-29 Superfortress, 
motors and crew members alike breathe 
oxygen from specially developed General 
Electric turbosuperchargers. 

Each of the four 2200-horsepower en- 
gines has two turbosuperchargers supply- 
ing compressed air to maintain power at 
40,000-feet-and-up altitudes. Turbosuper- 
chargers attached to two of the motors 
also feed compressed air to the sea cabin, 
making oxygen masks unnecessary for the 
crew unless the cabin is punctured. 





Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, has 
come up with something new—working 
models showing hazards of carelessness. 

His first experiment was a miniature 
based on the efforts of a worker to hoist 
a bucket of scrap metal to the roof of a 
building by means of pulley and ladder. 
Some of the situations he created brought 
laughs from the workers who studied it. 
But so impressed were they that for 
months the men reported they thought of 
the model every time they used a pulley. 

Milligan followed this with a crane 
model. This demonstrates dangers in load- 
ing steel on freight cars. Every phase of 
the operation was reproduced. 

In classes, according to Milligan, the 
workers “were fascinated,” never forgot 
the lessons they learned. It demonstrated 
safe and unsafe methods of hooking steel 
for loading, of placing it on the car. Other 
models are planned. Net result: accidents 
have been reduced, efficiency increased. 





MODEL FOR SAFETY helps instructor R. V. Milligan demonstrate right way to load rail car. 






















FOUNTAIN PENS FOR READERS OF 
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WHILE THEY LAST! 







NEW BREATH-TAKING LOW PRICE OFFER 


YES! IN SPITE OF FOUNTAIN PEN SHORTAGE THIS 
DELUXE FINE PEN SENT TO READERS 


FOR ASTOUNDING CLOSE-OUT PRICE 


Yes, it seems almost unbelievable that anybody could or would offer a brand 
new DeLuxe Fountain Pen—beautiful—GUARANTEED—an amazing im- 
provement with most of the features formerly found only on high priced fountain 
pens, at a price so sensational! You know how scarce fountain pens are, how 
hard to get! But this marvelous news is true! Once more the nationally known 
John Pen Company has scored a sensational scoop! Once more it offers while 
they last, a purchase of exceptional pens, at a price so low as to be actually 
breathtaking. For men, women, boys, girls, this pen you will receive for only 
$1.49 has INK SUPPLY GAUGE ... 14K GOLD PLATE CLIP... 14K 
GOLD PLATE VELVET PEN POINT THAT WRITES BOLD OR FINE 
AS YOU WISH! To fill this regulation size, amazing new model Fountain Pen, 
just use the brand new triple capacity ONE-STROKE FILLER ... this pen 
actually holds three times as much ink as ever before. You'll love the modern 

shape, the beautiful life-lasting plastic barrel. And here’s more wonderful 


ONLY 
$1.49 


With Your 
Name 
or Initials 
imprinted 
In Gold 












Famous Triple 
Capacity 
Filler 


14K Gold 
Plated Clip 


Ink Supply 
Gauge 


to delay. 


14K Gold 
Plated Pen 
Point 


Name and 
Initials 
Imprinted in 
Gold Free 
of Extra 
Cost 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST MAIL COUPON 

Then Examine, Try 10 Days on Our 

Positive Assurance of Money 
Back If You Are Not Satisfied. 


Yes, test this pen 10 full days. Mail Coupon and on 
arrival of your pen pay postman only $1.49, plus post- 
age. (If remittance comes with order, postage prepaid.) 
Then show it to your friends and see if they don’t think 
you paid 3 or 4 times its low cost to you. Fill it, write 
with it as many times as you wish. Marvel over the 
amazing amount of ink it holds . . . Note how easily it 
fills ... thrill to its beauty. Then, if you can bear to 
part with it after 10 days inspection and test, just return 
the pen for full and prompt refund of purchase price. 
You ll agree that’s a generous and fairest of offers, 
won’t you? Them don’t wait, but mail coupon at once. 
Do it now while this is before you. 


JOHN PEN CO. 
Chicago 6, Ilinois 


Send for Free Catalog 


news! On Your Pen In Gold Will Be Imprinted FREE of Extra Charge 
Your Name or Initials! 


THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER MAY NEVER BE MADE 
AGAIN—YOU SHOULD ACT AT ONCE 


Don’t forget, this great pen is backed by a guarantee of life-time service! This is certainly 
an offer you can’t pass up even if you already have a pen. It makes an ideal gift, particularly 
for students, folks in the Armed Services, and war workers everywhere. But you can’t afford 
You may never hear or read of this magnificent offer again, your opportunity may 
be forever lost. You take no risk. You must be satisfied every way, or you need only return 
for prompt refund of your money in full. And ait think, not only will you get this splendid 
* pen at this sensational low price of $1.49, but . 


FREE For Acting Promptly, You Get Your Name 


or Initials Imprinted Beautifully in Gold; 
Giving You a Pen You'll Always Be Proud of 


Everyone loves to have their valued personal possessions bear their name or 
initials for it gives distinction—exclusiveness—class. Often, however, im- 
—s service costs much extra. Think what it means then that under this 
great offer,.you can thrill with pride not only over the smartness of your brand 
new model pen, but also over your own name or initials imprinted on it in gold. 
Then, too, your name or initials serve as identification, helping to guard against 
loss. And this service, remember, is absolutely FREE of extra cost for prompt 
action. So simply PRINT in the Coupon the name or initials you wish im- 
printed. If you order more than one pen, write names or initials on separate 
sheet of paper and attach to coupon. But don’t wait. Get the coupon in 
the mail lollen. 


MAIL COUPON QUICK 


proto -- 


John Pen Company, Dept. 30-J 

107 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

hy Rg ae hd. DeLuxe Pen(s) at $1.49 each. On arrival I will 
pay postman amount of order plus postage under your positive assur- 
ance that I may try 10 days and if not satisfied I can return the pent} 
for full refund. (If remittance comes with order, we pay the postage. 
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If Your Child is 


THIN AND 
NERVOUS 






By all means try OVALTINE. 


SCIENCE has proved there are certain food 
elements everyone needs for health. If there 
aren’t enough of them ina child’s food, serious 
tage happen—such as stunted rowth, soft 

bones, peas teeth, faulty nerves, loss of appe- 
tite, defective eyesight. 


Ovaltine eapapomonte the the diet with elements 
frequently deficient in ordinary foods. Three 
glasses daily, made with milk as directed, pro- 
vide a child’s full minimum requirement of 
Vitamins A, B;, D and G, and Minerals oe 
cium, Phosphorus and Iron—also suppl 
niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine. In a ae 
tion it provides the basic food substances 
complete proteins to build muscle, nerve an 
body cells—high-energy foods for vitality and 
endurance. It thus acts as an insurance against 
food deficiencies that retard normal growth. 


So—if your child is thin and nervous or eats 
poorly, why not turn to Ovaltine? 


OVALTINE 


Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women: Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 

This new av adh maximum benefits of $4,000, 
increasing to Maximum monthly benefits of 
$200, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. - Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 














The Company is the oldest and est of its kind 
and has prompsly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
fclary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 

ley for 10 days’ FREE yet ne without 
ob oe. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 

is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
5 ‘write today. 


~~ AMD 10c STORE 





After months of searching high and low 
to find cold.storage space for huge govern- 
ment food stockpiles which have over- 
flowed the nation’s warehouses, War Food 
Administration officials believe they've 
found the answer in a Kansas cave. 

It’s a 75-year old limestone mine near 
Atchison. Lieut. Col. Ralph Olmstead, 
deputy director of WFA’s office of dis- 
tribution, dreamed up the scheme after 
recalling how, as an Idaho youngster, he 
used to cool off in the famous Shoshone 
Ice Cavern where temperatures kept be- 
low freezing while the nearby desert blis- 
tered at 125 degrees. 

“We thought folks would laugh at*the 
idea of the government using a cave to 
store its food in,” said Olmstead. “But so 
far, instead of ridicule, we've received 
offers of fine caves from all over.” 

Explaining that only a special type of 
cave would do, Eldon Richardson, WFA 
storage expert, said: “Don’t forget, this 
is a mine, not a natural cave. The walls, 
ceilings and floors are flat. There’s a rail- 
road at the door, and we'll have a 20-car 
siding. Of course there’s no danger of 
floor cave-ins, so, unlike a warehouse, the 
mine will have unlimited capacity.” 

Richardson figures refrigerating and 
storage equipment, including coolers, 
blowers, platforms on which to pile cases 
of food, and tractor-trailers to move food 
inside the cave from sidings will take 
about, go days to install. 
expects to start moving in some eggs, lard 
and fat pork cuts by August r. 

The mine’s operators expect to go ahead 
digging limestone. That will make more 
space available, if needed. There’s about 
12,000,000 cubic feet already—about 10% 
of all public cooler space in the U.S.A. 






















Meanwhile WFA » 
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To build a warehouse with equal ca- 
pacity would cost about $15,000,000—if 
materials were available. To rent the 
space would cost about $3,500,000 a year 
—if space were available. Equipment is 
estimated at “less than $1,500,000.” 


Wheat out of the Bin 


As harvesters of the predicted billion 
bushel 1944 wheat crop worked north 
from Texas and Oklahoma last week, mil- 
lions of bushels remained on the ground 
near railroad stations, or in freight cars, 
tied up on sidings in Panhandle country. 

Said J. J. Mahoney, superintendent of 
transportation for the Santa Fe railroad: 
“Invasion has increased the need for box 
cars on the eastern seaboard. But because 
of the shortage of mill and elevator work- 
ers to unload grain at the r5 terminal and 
sub-terminal points in our wheat territory, 
we have nearly 3,000 loaded cars awaiting 
disposition.” 

Government agencies asked for soldiers 
to unload cars and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission embargoed all ship- 
ments of wheat to Enid, Oklahoma, except 
to elevators which showed sufficient help. 


Oceangoing Beef 


Like waves of assault troops storming 
ashore from LST’s, herds of wild-eyed 
cattle swam through Pacific surf and 
stampeded up beach at Ventura, Cal., in 
the beef business’ first amphibious landing. 

The cattle took to the water after an 
overnight boat ride across choppy Santa 
Barbara Channel from the 40,000 acre 
Vail and Vickers Ranch on Santa Rosa 
Island. Because the ranch’s special cattle 
schooner was drafted for Navy service, 
this year’s consignment of 2,500 steers 
was loaded on a tug-drawn barge, 250 to 
300 head at a time. Unlike the schooner, 
the barge couldn’t sidle up to the Ventura 
dock. So the cattle were unloaded 100 
yards offshore. They plunged through the 
surf without loss of a steer. 
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Foe of Measles 


A new weapon to combat measles, sal- 
vaged from blood donated for plasma, soon 
will be available to civilians without cost. 

The extract is taken from the blood with- 
out reducing the amount of plasma or serum 
albumin required for wounded soldiers. 

Called gamma globulin, the medicant 
will be made available through arrange- 
ments with the Navy, which will release 
large quantities of it to physicians and 
public health agencies in 30 to 60 days. 


Sister Kenny’s Method 


Recent American Medical Association’s 
critical report on Sister Kenny’s method 
of treating infantile paralysis—physical 
medicine—has prompted a reply from 
Basil O’Connor, president, National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Asserting the “controversial situation” 
does not alter the Foundation’s policy, 
O’Connor said: “The National Foundation 
will continue to support testing and evalu- 
ation of the method when carried out by 
physicians and institutions of repute. It 
also will continue to make available to the 
public such values as the Kenny method 
may possess by sponsoring and financing 
instruction in the method for doctors, 
nurses and physical therapy technicians. 

“The National Foundation is interested 
in only one thing—determining the value 
of the various phases of this technique by 
scientific study in laboratories of physi- 
ology and in clinics with a view to retain- 
ing such merit as it may possess.” 


Curb on Vitamin Pills 


New York courts may have to decide 
whether vitamin tablets are drugs within 
the meaning of the law as a result of a 
ruling by the state attorney general. The 
tablets are drugs if listed in U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia (the pharmacists’ “bible’’), the 
ruling said, and can be sold only by regis- 
tered druggists, drug stores and registered 
stores. 

Thousands of New York stores, includ- 
ing many department stores, have carried 
the tablets in stock. Manufacturers and 
trade organizations representing non-drug 
stores indicated they would seek either a 
court test or an amendment to the law to 
permit general retail sale. 


Acting to speed up nurse training, 
Federal Works Agency (FWA) has ap- 
proved grants to enable nine hospitals to 
expand their facilities for the Nurse Cadet 
Corps program. 

The projects, to cost about $1,000,000, 
of which FWA will furnish $631,000, will 
provide living and training facilities for 
342 student nurses principally in Albany, 
Calif., and Los Angeles. 



















Ability and Responsibility 


HEN a particularly tough and important 

job comes along, it usually lands in the 
lap of someone who is already doing a lot of other 
jobs well. 


People like this—who are used to getting re- 
sults—aren’t too plentiful. They need to have both 
ability and a sense of responsibility. One alone 
won’t do—for ability can sometimes be misdi- 
rected, and a sense of responsibility without ability 
can lead to troublesome meddling. 


It’s men with this combination of talents who 
have been carrying a heavy load on the home 
front these past few years. On the farm and in 
industry they’ve been meeting—and solving—the 
-difficult wartime problems of production. 


After the war is won, somebody must shoulder 
the equally big job of getting this nation back 
into peacetime production, of laying the ground- 
work for the better and more prosperous America 
we all want. This is a challenge, and an oppor- 
tunity, for the producers of America—for the men 
and women who have a sense of responsibility 
have shown their ability to get things done. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—"The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


960 48M -211 





) Really KNOW PIPES 


4 youll V1. 


o pitter iiee® 


FitteRWELL combines exclusive pipe safe- 
guards... the Furer, easily replaced, ab- 
sorbs Nico-TaRS (tobacco sediment the 
WELL, built into the transparent bit, pre- 
vents back-flow of moisture into the mouth 

ouble assurance of a clean, ever-dry 
pipe and consta moking contentment 


Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Ozone Park, N.Y. 


STOP Scratching 
Mosquito- Other Insect Bites 


Relieve the i 


itching caused by insect 
- athlete’s foot—other itchin 
— Use cooling, medicate 

. Greaseless, stain- 

= See itching fast. 35c trial 

bottle proves it—or money back. Ask 

» your druggist forD.D.D.Prescription. 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
YOUR FIGHTING MEN 


Tell them what you have done 
about the 5th War Loan Drive. 





Let the good news from home 
surpass the encouraging head- 
lines, their efforts are writing 
from the front. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 








Teacher Shortage 


Millions of American children aren't 
getting adequate schooling because of a 
teacher shortage that threatens to grow 
still worse after the war, 2,000 school 
leaders, teachers and administrators were 
warned at the NEA in Pittsburgh. 

Predicting “teacherless classes this fall,” 
Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, NEA research 
director, said 15,000 to 20,000 classes, 
totaling close to 500,000 elementary and 
high school children, will lack teachers, 
while thousands more children will get 
inferior instruction, curtailed courses. 

Educators from all sections of the 
country reported closing of schools for 
lack of instructors. Regina E. Smith, 
Providence, R. I., junior high school 
teacher, said “at no time in the history 
of the nation has the need for well- 
qualified teachers been greater.” From 
Seattle, Wash., came reports of a 60% 
drop in teacher trainees. 

Greatest problems beside the teacher 
shortage were listed as lifting professional 
standards or raising professional ceilings; 
providing education for more people; using 
the lessons of war to improve quality of 
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school programs; and extending educa- 
tional opportunities to all children through 
adequate federal support for public schools 
in poorer communities. 

Mapping a 5-year expansion program 
to bring 90% of all the nation’s teachers 
into “one united education association,” 
members approved last year’s expendi- 
tures of $578,92 g, plus collection of a 
$400,000 “war and peace fund” from 
teachers, and heard recommendations for 
creation of a cabinet office to handle edu- 
cation, health, and welfare. 


Health Derivative 


Teaching of science, health and agri- 
culture will be brought together in one 
program for North Dakota elementary 
schools, under plans now being drawn by 
a special committee at Mayville, N. D., 
Teachers’ College at the request of the 
State Education Department. 

The college, which has won recognition 
from the American Council on Education 
for pioneer work toward integrating in- 
struction in health and other subjects, has 
already applied the new methods. 

Health education at Mayville starts on 
registration day, and permeates the col- 
lege’s work in all fields. “Health,” says 
President Cyril W. Grace, “is an essen- 
tial asset for happiness, physical fitness 
and professional success. But it must re- 
sult from a derivative of education.” 





Music on Records 


Indications are the Petrillo ban on 
new records will mean imports of an in- 
creasing number. However, some good 
recorded music continues to appear. 

The Budapest String Quartet’s Beeth- 
oven Quartet No. 15 (Columbia: M-MM 
545) is not to be minimized and the Bos- 
ton Pops The Banjo or Gottschalk and 
Jazz Legate and Pizzicato of Leroy An- 
derson, Victor’s Musical Masterpiece rec- 
ord for May, is a collector’s item. 


Classics: You might call the Rochester 
Philharmonic’s recording of Morton 


Gould’s Latin-American Symphonette a. 


kind of farewell by Jose Iturbi inasmuch 
as the conductor has resigned. Arthur 
Fiedler directs his Sinfonietta of Boston 
Pops players in the Suite No. 1 of Esajas 
Reusner and the Canon of Johann Pachel- 
bel (Victor: M/DM-969). Here is tune- 
ful, mathematical music. John Thomas 
presents under Victor’s auspices (M-966) 
all his favorite songs, from Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes to Come To Me In 
My Dreams and Mattinata—there are 
three records. Among the Victor singles 
are singing by Richard Crooks and Elea- 
nor Steber, the former presenting Russian 
and French opera excerpts and the latter 
Schubert and Cimara songs. Their gen- 
eral excellence compels us to mention 
again the Three Pieces for Two Pianos of 








Debussy, played by Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson (Columbia: MX-241) 
and the Columbia singles, Adolf Busch 
with Artur Balsam at the piano, playing 
a Bach Sonata in E Minor and a second 
work in the same form and key, as well as 
the Bido Sayao interpretation of arias 
from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Don’t miss 
the London Philharmonic in the Offen- 
bach Gaite Parisienne (Columbia: X-115). 


Popular: The memory of the late 
Fats Waller finds tribute this month in the 
issue, by Victor, of an album putting 
eight of Waller’s best confections in one 
place (Honeysuckle Rose, Your Feet’s Too 
Big, Hold Tight, Ain’t Misbehavin’, I 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby, 
The Joint Is Jumpin’, The Minor Drag 
and Two Sleepy People). The set (P-151) 
is really a chunk of Americana. Columbia 
is more than on the horizon with Count 
Basie and what he has called his All Amer- 
ican Rhythm Section. The Basie approach 
is given to all the Blues in the gamut. 
from St. Louis to Sugar to Royal Garden 
and How Long, all in eight platters called 
Blues By Basie. Decca comes through 
with four records on Cole Porter’s Mex- 
ican Hayride. The songs, including / 
Love You, Girls, There Must Be Some- 
one For Me and Count Your Blessings, 
are more than adequately sung by June 
t¥avoc, Corinna Mura and Wilbur Evans. 
Victor is still in the business of making 
voices imitate instruments in solo records 
—see Dinah Shore’s Jt Could Happen To 
You and J’ll Walk Alone. 
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Congregationalists Enter Politics 


Discarding a stand-by attitude which 
barred such action, the Congregational 
Christian Church has moved into the po- 
litical field, first denominational body in 
the United States to do so officially. 

Decision to do this was made at the 
General Council session in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Their program includes: 

Spreading among church members in- 
formation on important public issues; fur- 
nishing facts about candidates and their 
records; encouragement of members to 
take active parts in local, state and na- 
tional public service projects. 

The old New England custom of “elec- 
tion sermons” will be revived throughout 
the country, in which pastors will discuss 
relationship of politics and Christianity. 

“Every political action,” said Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Bradford, Providence, R. I., “in 
town and city and state must be brought 
to judgment in the light of moral and re- 
ligious truth at the heart of the Christian 
Gospel.” 


Social Security 


Feeling they are entitled to Social Secur- 
ity protection, church employes launched 
a drive for extension of benefits to cover 
all lay employes of churches and religious 
institutions. Sponsoring the campaign is 
the Association of Council Secretaries. 
Several thous%nd church workers would be 
affected. 


Circuit Rider 


There’s a new kind of “circuit rider” 
down in the Louisiana bayous of the Atcha- 
falaya River basin. A motor boat has re- 
placed the horse usually associated with 
such churchmen. 

Rev. Ira Marks calls his boat the “Little 
Brown Church.” He began making the 
rounds of the isolated sections of the 
bayou country six years ago. He not only 
gives spiritual aid to the fishermen and 
their families but also offers health aid 
and schooling. 

In addition to his ‘floating church,” 
Rev. Marks, a Baptist missionary, has 
established small missions along his route 
where other circuit pastors hold services. 


Industrial Chaplains 


So successful was a Pottstown, Pa., 
Lutheran minister in curbing absenteeism 
at the Doehler Dye Casting Works, the 
company installed an Episcopal clergyman 
as industrial chaplain at its Batavia, N. Y., 
plant with the same striking success. 
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Sermonette 


The coming of Christ was and is 
God’s approach to the total individual 
and social problems of humanity, in 
every age, under all conditions and 
circumstances. What Christ said and 
did, and says and does, is still God's 
solution to all problems and His cure 
for all ills. The basic realities in 
human lives do not change with suc- 
ceeding generations, and the God- 
given principles which produce the 
perfect life are eternal and immuta- 
ble. The abundant life which Jesus 
offers men includes everything essen- 
tial in Christian human relationships 
for all races and for all generations. 
Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever, Sec. 

United Lutheran Church of America, 
New York, N.Y. 













“T have lots of experience with absen- 
teeism in church,” explained the very Rev. 
Alanson C. Davis, Episcopal rector. “It 
has been a problem keeping after some 
members frequently missing from their 
pews. 

“Workers tell me things they wouldn’t 
want to mention to their foremen, espe- 
cially if they are disgruntled. If the sug- 
gestion seems practical to me, I carry it to 
the proper authorities and the changes are 
made if possible. The system works and 
everyone seems better satisfied.” 

The company furnishes absentee lists to 
the clergymen, who interview the employes 
about the cause of their absence. Being 
industrial chaplains does not interfere with 
church duties, the ministers declared. 


Creation of a new Utah-Nevada dis- 
trict of the Church of the Nazarene was 
voted by the church’s general assembly in 
Minneapolis. ‘Territory in the new district 
formerly a part of Northwestern District. 





Acme 


RADIO'S DR. 1. Q., J. W. McClain, studies 
for $25-a-week minister job. Right, his wife. 


"For | have given you an example, that ye 


should do as | have done to you. 





John 13: 15 









































For SICKNESS, ACCIDENTS, HOSPI- 
TALIZATION, Total Disability, etc. 

A Full Coverage Accident Policy, for 
example, pays $5,000 for loss of Sight, 
Limb or Life; and pays benefits of from 
$25.00 to $50.00 a week for TWO 
YEARS total disability! 

A Full Coverage Health Policy pays 
up to $200.00 a month for as much as 
TWO YEARS. 

Think what that would mean to a man flat 
on his back, with dependents too, possibly! 


Application fee of $2.00 (on the 
$25.00 benefit accident policy) to 
$4.00 (on the $50.00 benefit policy) 
will pay for these policies in full to 
the 15th of December 1944. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Application and Literature mailed on request. 


MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION 
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MEATUR s 
o Ou DAY FREE TRIAL 
In YOUR OWN HOME 


@ WEIGHS 3 OUNCES 
@ 3%" LONG 2%" WIDE 


BLESSING 
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60 









ASK ABOUT EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 







_@ LIBERAL GUARANTEE > 
@ SMALL BATTERY CASE REE FOR 
@ LUCITE EAR MOLD 

BOOKLET 


@3 WAYS TO PAY= 


THE BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. A-13 PEABODY, MASS. 
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LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


B 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 
*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


>” tions, to try. Send stamp for postage: 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


or 


= SUIT FREE sons 


Showing to eae! 


te: 00 teas cm ine te cert 1 
ae ae = @ 


Se iaaee 2 sapenee coment 
Chicage 7, ttl. 


Seon =a co for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
ae ment plan. Send for 
OOK—“Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 43-P, 646 N, Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Il. 









sets in all! Business or 
Send one name or five different names 
on $1.00 order. Money back guaran- 
tee. Order now! Supply limited. 

Western Stationery Co., Dept. 202-G, 


BALLOTS FOR FREEDOM 


Your every War Bond is a 
ballot for freedom that hastens 
the day when our boys will 
come home. 


Topeka, Kan. 





Vote for freedom - 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











More on Self Help—I have a few 
things to add to your fine editorial, Privi- 
lege of Self-Help. True Americans are only 
for regulation when it is for the common 
good. Though Americans do not simply 
ignore laws that do not suit them, they 
are resentful and obey reluctantly arbi- 
trary rules. 

Throughout the ages, people as well as 
resisting tyranny have fought off even 
good things being forced upon them. Peo- 
ple have sacrificed, bled and died deter- 
mined not to accept what they would 
ordinarily have wished (striven for) if 
presented to them rightly. The function 
of the salesman is to interest those same 
people into desiring those things they 
would ordinarily resist. 

J. W. Cheney, Manchester, Conn. 


* * * 


Cows Lose Their Cuds—I would like 
to have PATHFINDER readers tell me 
whether bovine animals, especially the 
cow, have a natural cud, or do they have 
to eat something to form a cud? Is it pos- 
sible for them to lose their cud? Old folks 
used to say if a cow lost her cud she 
would die if yeu did not give her a dish- 
cloth to chew. 

G. B. Gillis, Monterville, W. Va 


The cud consists of food regurgitated 
from the animal’s paunch for rumination. 
Authorities say that a cow sometimes 
“loses her cud,” in the sense that the food 
ceases to come from the paunch to the 
mouth, and it is usually a first sign of 
sickness. They say also that it is imprac- 
ticable to give animals an artificial cud. 
Perhaps some of our readers have first- 
hand information on the subject. 


* * * 


Where Eve Ate an Apple—Perhaps I 
am a little late in replying to Parson Van 
Slyke (see the artiele “Garden of Eden” 
in your issue of May 29), but the follow- 
ing may be of interest to readers: 

“Such a location of four rivers (Gen. 
2:10—14) starting from one source we find 
on the Pamir plateau in Central Asia, be- 
tween the Tian Shan mountains on the 
north and the Hindu Cush on the south. 
Cush is the original word for Ethiopia and 
is a word older than the division of lan- 
guages. From the lakes of the plateau 
issue four great rivers: the Indus, the 
Jaxartes, the Oxus and the Tarim. The 
Oxus is still called by the natives the 
Dgihun or Ghion; the Chitral branch of 
the Indus answers the description of the 
Pison; the Jaxartes is the original Eu- 
phrates; and the Tarim going toward the 
east is in all probability the Hiddekel.”... 

The contention that the Pamir penin- 
sula is the original Garden of Eden is sus- 
tained in this book by quotations from the 
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great Orientalist, M. Renan, and Sir Gas- 
ton Maspero, as well as by arguments 
drawn from the historical, physical and 
climatic records of this section of Asia. 
Walter A. Mathews, Elmira, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Handsome Coast Guard—I am 
a retired Methodist preacher, and I live in 
the sticks. 

I want to say that the pin-up, tobacco- 
faced comrade on the cover of Patu- 
FINDER of June sth is a “work of art.” I 
am not supposed to use the “filthy weed,” 
but to “touch not, taste not, handle not” 
—see? But since reflecting astutely upon 
the vintage of the guy’s mug I can’t re- 
call a Methodist love feast where I saw 
such radiance of facial expression. 

And Sirs (and Ladies), upon erudite 
concentration not only would I fain fill 
my lungs with chic incense, and exit it 
skyward, but in a semi-psychic state of 
clairvoyance (clear-sightedness) I cry out 
“Eureka!” I have found it—the kind of 
shrub that won Moses’ interest and esteem 
when nigh bed-time he removed his san- 
dals! Is it not true that this “bush” is 
forever being burned, but yet is ever re- 
plenished? My guess is that it was curly- 
leaf tobacco. 

Thomas N. Ryder, Valley Center, Va. 


* * * 


Brotherhood of Man—Wars with oth- 
ers will not cure our troubles but will in- 
crease them a hundred fold by creating 
hatred, mistrust and revenge that will last 
for centuries. Friendship is the cure. A 
Brotherhood of Man must be organized in 
this great United States of Agnerica. Most 
of its people came from all parts of the 
world and have become citizens, which 
weaves them into a brotherhood by law. 
Giving the people equal facilities in ac- 
cordance with their mental and physical 
abilities is the only just way. Rule of the 
peoples of the world by a privileged few 
is the main cause of wars. The way to 
education for the people must be free, 
wide and open from the kindergarten 
stage to the higher brackets. Ignorance is 
the greatest disease we suffer from. Let 
the children be taught the truth—that we 
are all dependent on one another and 
caste will disappear. 

James F. Crorkin, Sr., 


* * * 


The Labor Situation—Union labor has 
joined-hands with the present-day politi- 
cians, it seems, without caring a tinker’s 
damn as to where we as a Nation are 
heading. Therefore, they are receiving the 
“plums” while the vast army of the unor- 
ganized, including the agricultural work- 
ers, are being forced into economic slav- 
ery and sub-normal living, just as the mil- 
lions of foreign workers have been. This 
matter is not something coming at a 
distant date; it is now with us. When the 
war is over and the boys come home, 
things may get serious. 

R. A. Caldwell, Washington, D. C. 


Staunton, Il. 
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LAST WORD IN QUALITY 


YOU CAN’T BEAT 


this to relieve TORTURE of 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


So Many Druggists Say! 
First applications of wonderful soothing, 
highly medicated liquid Zemo promptly 
soothe itchy soreness between cracked 
ling toes and on contact actually kill 
the germs that most commonly. cause 
and spread Athlete’s Foot. 
pone 8 isa Doctor’s formula backed by 
85 ’ amazing success. Zemo ye 
wor othe first trial convinces. At 


— ZEMO 
BUILDAARCWELDER | 

















FROM OLD AUTO GEN- 
ERATOR. For light or 
heavy work. 75-200 amps. 
Single or twin. 35c bring WELDER 
compete plans and Big 
NEW 1944 catalog list- 
ing many electrical 
items. Over 100 other 
generator changes. Write 
today. 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 
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—, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 


Famous knitted copper pot- 


Sw e « « when copper’s available. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 


BEST for BABIES! 


Mothers! Many Nurses recommend 
mildly medicated Cuticura for helping 
protect and comfort baby’s tender skin. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP, TALCUM, OINTMENT 









$ Siti; CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 
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Brain Teaser 


A boat goes 15 miles an hour down 
stfeam and 1o miles an hour up stream. 
Ii it is 30 hours longer in coming up than 
in going down, how far down did it go? 


Solution to last week’s 


Let 3/3 = Herbert’s age 4 years ago, 
then 2/3 will equal Fulton’s age 4 years 
ago. Now, 3/3 + 12 years = Herbert’s 
age 8 years hence; and 2/3 +- 12 years = 
Fulton’s age 8 years hence. Then 3/4 of 
(3/3 -+- 12 years) = 3/4 + Q years, 
Fulton’s age 4 years ago; 3/4 + 9 years 
= 2/3 + 12 years, or 3/4 — 2/3 = 12 
years — 9g years, or 1/12 = 3 years, and 
12/12 = 12 times 3 years = 36 years, 
Herbert’s age 4 years ago; 36 + 4, or 40 
years, Herbert’s age; 2/3 of 36 years = 
24 years, Fulton’s age 4 years ago; 24 +- 
4 = 28 years, Fulton’s age. 


Wishing 
I wish I were a pretty word 
Like “mist” or “dawn” or “Lottie.” 
Then I could live in songs and poems, 


And meet the literati. 
Fannie Billings 





“Field Mice” 


Judge—Mr. Smith, what do you have to 
say about speeding fifty miles per hour? 
Mr. Smith—Well, sir, I had just heard 
that the Ladies Aid were having a rum- 
mage sale, and I was hurrying home to 
save my other pair of pants, 
Judge—Case dismissed. 





Mrs. Faraway—Why are you so hoarse 
today? 

Mrs. Gabaway—I caught my husband 
coming home late last night. 


“ALL- BRAN WORKED 
WONDERS FOR ME!” 


Says Constipation Sufferer 








There’s real hope for common 
constipation sufferers in this un- 
solicited letter! 

“Thanks for what KELLOGG’S ALL- 
BRAN has done for me, I’m 75 years old. 
Had been taking pills and salts almost 
every night. 6 weeks ago, I started eating 

KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN every morning. 
Soon I had regular movements without 
any trouble, I can’t praise ALL-BRAN 
enough, It sure works A a for me." 
Mr, E. C, Zook, Box 114, Fairbury, Ill. 

How can such seater results 
for thousands be explained? Scien- 
tists say it’s because KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN is one of Nature’s 
most effective sources of certain 
“cellulosic” elements, lack of 
which in the diet is a common 
cause of constipation, They help 
the friendly colonic flora fluff “up 
and prepare the colonic wastes 
for eas natural elimination. 
KELLO Gs ALL-BRAN is not 
a purgative. Doesn’t “sweep you 
out”! It’s sim ply a gentle-acting, 
“regulating” 


If you Honig constipation of 
this type, eat KELLOGG’S ALL- 
BRAN regularly with milk and 
fruit, or mixed with other cereals. 
Drink plenty of water. See if you, 
too, don’t get real help! Insist on 

enuine ALL-BRAN, made only 
y Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 


AFTER THE WAR? 


What are you going to do when the war is over— 
when there are no more defense jobs? You will wish 
then you had that form of “Economic Insurance” 
that has brought more comfort and independence 
than all other forms of investment. A good farm, ina 
fine community, that will produce abundant crops of 
corn, cotton, potatoes, peanuts, vegetables, fruit, 
cane, hay and cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and Tung 
Nuts, with good water, splendid markets, roads, 
schools and churches, and the finest hunting and fish- 
ing and recreation in America, I have for sale many 
thousands of acres of such lands, in small or large 
tracts. We are offering some special forty acre tracts 
in beautiful NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA, De- 
Funiak Springs at only $7.50 per care—$100.00 cash, 
$10.00 per month, No interest, Own a piece of land 
and have real peace of mind, Write today for our 
FREE booklet. R. E, L. McCaskill, Mer., The Me- 
Caskill Company, Box 509, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 


NOW ., 
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The Quislings’ Fate? 

It seems too fantastic to be true, but it is a fact that many 
people of the occupied European countries sided with their Nazi 
conquerors against their own fellow citizens. There are big 
Quislings and little ones. Next to the hate the suffering people 
bear toward the oppressors, who have kept them subjugated 
with sword and halter, is the cold fury they feel toward those 
fellow-nationals who supported and served the invaders. 

The welcoming cries on the Normandy beachhead of “Vive 
la France,” “Vive l’Amerique” and “Vive la Grande Bretagne” 
were quickly followed with “A bas les Boches” and “A bas les 
collaborateurs.”’ 

During the four years when the walls of Fortress Europa 
were held by the Germans, the Quislings coasted smugly along 
faring better than patriots. But now with Europe’s liberation in 
sight they show the terror of “cornered rats.” Patriotic mem- 
bers of the “underground” who have secretly and silently fought 
the German tyrants with every means at hand, now have a 
chance to act effectively. And they are looking straight at the 
collaborationists, 

In Norway, where there are 30,000 members of the Quisling 
party, the underground has called on the collaborationist leaders 
to redeem themselves and show true colors by turning on the 
Nazis. There, as well as in Denmark and the Low Countries, 
the underground has shown itself able to nip the foe. Many a 
train has been wrecked and factory blown up. It is in France, 
however, that resistance has been fiercest and most determined. 
With news of the invasion came reports that French patriots 
had seized strategic centers in Southern France, killing and 
capturing Germans and shooting the mayors, chiefs of police 
and other collaborating officials. 

Some of these collaborationists will claim to have pretended 
to go along with the invaders while they worked secretly for 
their country. ‘No doubt there are some of that sort, but they 
will have to prove it to the underground patriots when the day 
of reckoning comes. When Pierre Pucheu, former French Minis- 
ter of the Interior, was tried in Algiers for the arrest and execu- 
Yion of thousands of his countrymen he pointed out that he 
had helped an underground Jeader get out of France. That was 
not enough to save him. On the other hand, some of the Quis- 
lings have identified themselves so completely with ‘the Nazi 
regimes, that they are marked men and know it. Such men 
will have to fight with the Germans against the Allies and their 
own people, then take the consequences. 

People have always had a super hatred for the traitor in 
their midst who sides with the enemy against his own neighbors 
and nation. The resentment against Tories in our own Revolu- 
tion was often deeper than that against the British, in spite of 
the fact that most Tories were merely persisting in a loyalty 
which a short time before had been common to all the colonists. 
But they were supporting a foreign power against their own 
neighbors and striking from within the lines. So they aroused 
fraternal rage. 

The problem of European Quislings, or traitors, is not a 
responsibility of the United States and the other Allies. We 
cannot take a hand in the civil strife of a foreign country, or 
attempt to regulate its internal affairs. While the Allies are 
bringing Hitler, Himmler and: other international murderers to 
justice the formerly occupied nations will be settling scores 


with their own citizens who aided those murderers. We can only 
hope that excesses will be avoided; that the enraged patriots 
will discriminate between the guilty, the not-so-guilty and the 
innocent. But justice must, and will, be done. 


* * * 
The Fading Blue and Gray 


From the strategic point of time of 1944 we can see new war 
veterans arriving from one direction, and old war veterans de- 
parting in another. As we watch with bated breath the gripping 
drama in France, Italy and the Pacific Isles now being played 
by our young veterans in their teens and twenties, we are all 
but oblivious to the passing from the stage of the Civil War 
Veterans—the old Blue and Gray—who for so long held our 
admiration and affection. 

It comes with something of a shock to realize that the great 
surging waves of the Blue and the Gray, the Yanks and the 
Rebs, have dwindled in the last few years to only a few hun- 
dred. Like the lingering leaves on a tree in autumn, their hold 
is weak, 

The latest report from the Veterans’ Administration puts the 
number of surviving Union Veterans, the old Grand Army of 
the Republic, at 433. Smaller still is the number left of their 
former gray-clad foes. Gen. J. F. Howell, Commander of the 
United Confederate Veterans, estimates for us that the sur- 
viving “Johnny Rebs” do not exceed 150 in number. 

It is easy to understand but painful to contemplate the pass- 
ing of these veterans. Only five years ago, says Gen. Howell, 
a count showed more than 2,000 Confederate Veterans living. 
The present little rearguard holding the thin line against death 
cannot long last. When we consider that a man born in the 
year of Lee’s surrender is 79 years old today, we realize that 
these veterans are in their nineties, or older. 

All this means that we are passing a significant milestone in 
our national history. We are closing the period of the Civil 
War. Soon the last man who fired a gun in that fratricidal 
strife will have been added unto his fathers. The Nation, more 
unified than ever, will look back with regret at the shedding of 
brother’s blood by brother but with pride in the deeds and 
character there shown, and with especial pride in the men devel- 
oped, headed by the great and beloved Lincoln and Lee. 

It seems almost inevitable that nations must have civil wars 
before they arrive at the height of their development. The 
French had their “Jacquerie” and their “Fronde.” The English 
had the “Wars of the Roses” and the “Puritan Revolution.” 
Romans conquered Romans before Rome conquered the world. 
The Greeks spent much of their time warring against each other. 

“A pearl,” said Bunyan, “may in a toad’s head dwell”; and 
Shakespeare observed that “There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil, would men observingly distill it out.’ Out of the 
fire of our Civil War comes the heritage of fighting spfrit that 
is our soldier’s today. Americans learned to know themselves. 
There is inspiration in the names of Antietam, Shiloh, Chicka- 
mauga, Gettysburg and The Wilderness—inspiration that is 
translated into today’s self-confidence and high morale. So also 
there is a lifting power in the names of Grant, Lee, Sherman 
and Stonewall Jackson. We today are their heirs. The country 
we love and defend is the one they made precious for us. Their 
souls go marching on. 
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“THAT’S THE ONE I WANT” 


“Well if it’s advertised in Farm JourNAL it ought to be good. We'll look at it 
when we go to town.” , 


That’s how it works. Farm JouRNAL goes to more than 2,500,000 farm homes, 
has ten million readers. Of the four great general magazines, it is the only one to 
cover the rural market. In two counties out of three in the United States, Farm 
Journat has more readers than Life, Saturday Evening Post or Collier’s. Farmers 
and their wives shop in small cities and towns. Merchants there are wise to know 
and stock the products advertised in Farm JOURNAL pages. 


Washington Square, Philadelphia FARM A | OURNAL 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 


ano Farmers Wife 
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 y I HAD KNOWN that some Americans would be using 
pockets to hold all the extra money they’re making 
these days I never would have invented them. 


POCKETS ARE GOOD places to keep 
hands warm. 


Pockets are good places to hold 
keys...and loose change for car- 
fare and newspapers. 


But pockets are no place for any 
kind of money except actual expense 


WAR BINDS to Have and to Hol 


money these days. 

The place—the only place—for 
money above living expenses is in 
War Bonds. 

Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 

Bonds buy security for your old 
age. 


Courtesy of 


PATHFINDER 








Bonds buy education for your kids. 

Bonds buy things you’ll need later 
—that you can’t buy now. 

Bonds buy peace of mind—know- 
ing that your money is in the fight. 


Reach into the pocket I invented. 
Take out all that extra cash. Invest 
it in interest-bearing War Bonds. 

You’ll make me very happy if 
you do. 


You'll be happy too. 





This ie an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


